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Perhaps the greatest single need of 
the public school is a precise and ac- 
ceptable answer to an old question: What 
is the task of public education in Ameri- 
can society? The answer will not come 
quickly or easily. A brief analysis of 
the question, however, and its many 
implications, suggests that it is one 
towards which we must give additional 
attention. 


Any institution whose task is not spe- 
cific is likely to flounder and err; and 
any public institution, whose task is 
not agreed upon, is apt to suffer the 
condemnation of the public it serves. 
Both possibilities have been experienced 
by the public school. For today the task 
of education may be less precise and 
more contentious than ever before. 


The Importance of Task Specificity 


It is apparent ‘that the statement of 
the task or purpose plays an important 
role in guiding an organization to ef- 
fective realization of its mission. Con- 
cisely stated and appropriately in- 
terpreted, the task suggests an organi- 
zation's structure; it implies what 


practices should be established; and it 
specifies what products or outcomes 
should be produced. This kind of spe- 
and logical implication make 
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possible useful appraisals of an organi- 
zation's effectiveness. 


For example, the purpose of a shoe 
factory is to profit from the manufacture 
and sale of shoes. Thus its effective- 
ness may be estimated in terms of time 
and materials expended in the production 
of a given number of shoes selling at a 
given price. In other words, criteria of 
any organization's effectiveness can be 
found in the extent to which outcomes 
coincide with purposes and the extent to 
which practices expedite the realization 
of organizational goals. 


As implied by these examples, an or- 
ganization's purpose is usually obvious 
and when it is, operation becomes rela- 
tively simple. A clearly-defined task 
suggests specific organization and prac- 
tices which, inturn, produce predictable 
consequences. 


Confusion in Education’s Task 


The American public school is a nota- 
ble exception to this rule. Its task is 
not specific; its structure and prac- 
tices vary with individual interpreta- 
tions of the task; and the resulting 
outcomes are, in many cases, not quite 
as anticipated. 


The public school is ultimately re- 
sponsible to the society which created 
it and prescribed its task. Our society, 
however, has been so inarticulate, so 
vague, and so changeable, that a precise 
and generally acceptable statement of 
the school's mandate has never been ex- 
pressed. Most people will agree with a 
general statement of purpose such as "to 
educate the young,” but as the statement 


Editor’s Note: This article reports a study 
currently in progress at the Midwest Adminis- 
tration Center. Three Staff Associates are co- 
operating in the investigation; they are Roger 
C. Seager, Allen T. Slagle, and the author, 
Lawrence We. Downey. The findings of the com- 
pleted research project will be reported in 
Midwest Administration Center publications. 
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becomes more specific, the agreement di- 
minishes accordingly. "To educate" means 
many things to many people. To some it 
means teaching youngsters to read and 
write; to others it means preparing them 
to earn @ living; and to still others it 
means providing pleasant surroundings 
and kindly guidance for approximately 
the first quarter of everyone's life. 


These and other interpretations of the 
word "educate" lead to a multitude of 
incompatible expectations for the public 
school. 


Attempting to imitate their industrial 
counterparts and increase organizational 
effectiveness, school executives have 
recently redoubled their efforts to im- 
prove educational organization and prac- 
tice. Encouraged by progress in other 
social science disciplines, researchers 
too have focused their attention upon 
these two areas and have contributed 
Significantly towards their refinement. 
Together, educators and researchers have 
designed operational criteria of ef- 
fectiveness for almost every kind of 
educational activity. 


But criteria of effectiveness cannot 
be found in operation alone; they must 
also be found in purpose and outcomes. 
And, as we have noted, the purposes and 
desired outcomes of the school are not 
clear or specific. 


The fact is that, although educators 
and researchers are hastening to increase 
efforts, they are continuing to ignore 
that prime and vital question: What is 
the task of the American public school? 


Many Determiners of Education’ s Task 


The difficulty of answering the fore- 
going question becomes immediately ap- 
parent when one considers that the pub- 
lic school's task is specified by many 
observers, and at many levels: 


1, Legislatively, the task is pre- 
scribed by the enactments of state gov- 
ernments and the policies of local boards 
of education. All too frequently, how- 
ever, the actions of these bodies are 
precipitated by the demands of noisy and 
powerful minorities; and because govern- 
ments and boards have found no rational 
basis for discrimination, the resulting 
prescriptions of the school's task may 
emerge from the demands of the loudest 
minority rather than reflect the prod- 
ucts of intelligent consideration. 


2. Legally, the school's task is in- 


terpreted and defined by the decisions 
of state and federal courts. But these 
institutions function within the confines 
of legislative enactment and, in the 
final analysis, their actions may be in- 
directly subject to similar pressures. 


3. Traditionally, a society's philo- 
sophical dispositions are at the basis 
of its prescription of the public school 
task. Some educators and many other per- 
sons influential in determining the 
school's task, have little knowledge of 
philosophy or its role in relation to 
education. Furthermore, such individuals 
have invariably failed to acquire, sub- 
consciously or otherwise, any kind of 
positive philosophy of their own. It 
still remains for some modern philoso- 
pher to state positively that the nature 
of man, of society, and of reality are 
such that certain specific learnings 
ought to be incorporated into public 
educational programs. In the absence of 
a generally acceptable philosophical 
prescription of the task of public edu- 
cation, the long series of "isms" against 
one thing and another has tended to add 
to, not alleviate, the confusion. 


4. Finally, the most important con- 
temporary determiners of the task of edu- 
cation are the perceptions and opinions 
of the publics and sub-publics which 
educational enterprises serve. In recent 
years, the public school has become all 
things to all men. More and more adults 
are abdicating their rights and duties 
as parents in favor of the public school. 
Society has seemingly broadened its ex- 
pectations for the school, andthe school 
has not been reluctant to accept an ex- 
panded interpretation of task. The modern 
public school has assumed responsibility 
for the social, physical, moral, aes- 
thetic and vocational aspects of youth's 
development; it has undertaken to in- 
doctrinate and condition youth in 4 par- 
ticular "way of life"; it has presumed 
to teach them a preferred kind of home 
and family living; and, in some cases, 
it has prescribed for them a specific 
kind of job training. 


In answer to the demands of influ- 
ential minorities, the public school has 
expanded its sphere of interest to such 
a degree that its task has no definable 
limits. Being everything to everybody 
has placed the school in an untenable 
position and it has become the scapegoat 
for every deficiency in our society. 

Sputnik and other evidences of Rus- 
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sia's recent challenge for technologi- 
cal superiority have caused many to cast 
a critical eye at American education. 
Critics suspect that the addition of new 
dimensions to the school's task may have 
rendered it less effective in the per- 
formance of its intellectual function. 
Education has come to be regarded as an 
instrument of national security,! and 
the school is condemned for neglecting 
its intellectual task, under pressure 
of other functions which it has learned 
to regard as important. 


One Kind of Answer 


One study? currently in progress and 
sponsored by the Midwest Administration 
Center at the University of Chicago, 
promises to point up the problem rather 
sharply and to provide at least a partial 
answer to it. Although the major focus 
of the research is on the contemporary 
determiners of the school's task, the 
investigation includes also an analysis 
of the historical and philosophical as- 
pects of the problem. 


The researchers began this investi- 
gation by reviewing and synthesizing 
statements of the task of public edu- 
cation from the time of Horace Mann to 
the present. The formulation was refined 
by removing duplications, clarifying am- 
biguities, and eliminating overlappings. 
When finished, a set of clearly-defined, 
mutually exclusive dimensions of the 
task of the school were identified. 


Dimensions of the Task of Education 


Proceeding to the contemporary aspects 
of the problem, the investigators under- 
took the construction and validation of 
an instrument which would permit re- 
spondents to assign priorities to the 
various unit functions of the school-- 
each unit function corresponding to one, 
and only one, of sixteen dimensions in 
the framework. The resulting T.P.E. 
Opinionnaire is a measure of public per- 
ceptions of the task of both the ele- 
mentary and high schools.? 


Public perception is, of course, only 
one kind of answer to the problem. In- 
deed, many will claim that it is an in- 
appropriate one, perhaps even a dangerous 
one. The researchers do not share this 
view. For, although society's prescrip- 
tion of the task may not be the one which 
wise educators will immediately adopt, 
a precise and comprehensive indication 
of public perception ought to provoke 
some kind of intellivent re-examination 
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of existing goals. 


Public schools are ultimately re- 
sponsible to society. This fact does not 
imply that the schools must yield to the 
demands of every noisy sub-public. It 
does suggest, however, that together the 
schools and the societies they serve 
must eventually arrive at some rational 
formula for determining the role of edu- 
cation. One logical place to begin is 
with an assessment of existing public 
perceptions. 


The construction and refinement of 
the Opinion instrument brought the re- 
searchers into close contact with opini- 
ons of many kinds of sub-publics. Through 
the initial stages of interview and 
testing and the subsequent pilot study, 
the investigators were able to make many 
interesting and significant observations 
about the public's perceptions of the 
school's task. 


In the first place, there are definite 
patterns of consistency in the public's 
general perception of the school's task. 
Second, inspecific areas, there are pat- 
terns of identifiable diversity caused 
by subtle but determinable factors. Fi- 
nally, although there are both agree- 
ments and disagreements, public opinion 
is for the most part positive and con- 
Sidered. Though many people are not 
particularly vocal on the subject, they 
are, nevertheless, thoughtful about the 
function of the public school. 


Only the results of the preliminary 
phase of the study are available at this 
time. For this reason and others which 
will become apparent when final plans 
are discussed, exact results will not 
be reported here. Instead, the interim 
statement will limit itself to a brief 
discussion of a few general trends and 
what might be called some of the by- 
products of the investigative process. 


It is interesting to note, for in- 
stance, that notwithstanding many dis- 
cernible shifts in educators' opinions, 
the public generally seems to believe 
that the teaching of "fundamental skills 
for acquiring and communicating know]- 
edge" is the most important function of 
both the elementary and high school. 


However, there is not unanimity regard- 
ing the top priority. Certain racial 
groups, certain religious groups, cer- 
tain occupational groups, and groups 
with certain levels of education, devi- 
ate considerably. Some of these regard 
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social development as most important; 
others maintain that moral training 
ranks first; still others claim that 
physical health and development is the 
most important function of the school. 


These observations are used merely to 
illustrate that there is a general pat- 
tern of public opinion and that spe- 
cific respondent variables relate to 
deviations on specific matters. Now for 
a few of the interesting sidelights on 
the investigation. 


Several persons--both those who were 
interviewed and those who only responded 
to the instrument--confided to the re- 
searchers that they had acquired new in- 
sights into the problem of the school's 
task. Coming face-to-face with situ- 
ations in which they were forced to 
choose between items of seemingly simi- 
lar importance proved to be a perplexing 
but satisfying experience. Many volun- 
teered the observation that they now had 
considerably more appreciation for the 
difficulty of educational decisions than 
they previously had. Furthermore, it was 
encouraging to observe the degree of im- 
portance which most individuals and 
groups placed upon the task of respond- 
ing to the instrument. Social clubs 
were observed to take the instrument 
with as much concern and genuine inter- 
est as a class of college seniors sit- 
ting for their final examinations. With- 
out doubt, the public is concerned about 
its schools; it wants to express an 
opinion; and it wants to be helpful in 
any way that it can. 


Professional educators also reported 
that responding to the instrument was a 
stimulating experience. Naturally, there 
are very few drastic differences in edu- 
cators' perceptions of the school's 
task. There are some, however. School 
people tend to brand themselves as "new" 
or "old" and place themselves in oppos- 
ing philosophical camps, either "pre- 
gressive" or "reactionary." The "new 
progressives" consider "the ability to 
get along with others" or"emotional sta- 
bility" as the most important outcomes 
of public schooling; the "old reaction- 
aries," on the other hand, are more con- 
cerned with teaching the "three R's." 


Next Steps 


Both the significance of preliminary 
findings and the enthusiasm of partici- 
pants has encouraged an extension of the 
study along three specific dimensions: 


One notion, suggested by the pilot 
study and by interested observers, is 


that public perceptions of the school's 
task may not be the same in one region 
as in another. In fact, our concepts of 
"the typical public school" and "the 
typical school public" may not be at 
all realistic. Variations may be the 
product of such things as racial and re- 
ligious differences, or they may be the 
effects of more complex combinations, 
identifiable simply as regional differ- 
ences. In order that such differences 
may be identified and accounted for, data 
will be collected from several broad 
community types in New England, the Deep 
South, the Mid-West, the West Coast, and 
Canada. These analyses will point up 
variations in educational values by com- 
munity type and geographical region. 


As indicated earlier, respondents' oc- 
cupation and/or socio-economic status 
seem to be related to their perceptions 
of the school's task. A classification 
will be made on the basis of the occu- 
pational groups suggested by the United 
States Bureau of the Census, and compa- 
risons between priority assignments of 
the various groups will be noted. 


A third variable--"proximity to public 
education"--will be introduced. Respond- 
ents will be classified according to 
criteria of closeness to the school, and 
their patterns of response studied in 
relation te this variable. This analysis 
should prove useful for a reappraisal of 
the notion that the better informed and 
more involved people are, the more they 
tend to agree with school policies. 


Finally, a factor analysis of all data 
will be used to find out exactly what 
combinations of factors tend to make 
people think as they do in regard to the 
public school's task. 


The researchers do not propose that 
the public prescription of the school's 
task, as identified by this study, is 
one to be adopted by educators. They do 
believe, however, that.a careful assess- 
ment of public perception is an im- 
portant and necessary first step in 
clarifying the confusion surrounding 
this critical problem. 


Isee the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
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Slagle, "The Task of Public Education," The Uni- 
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For information about obtaining the T.P.E. (Task 
of Public Education) Opinionnaire, write to the Mid- 
west Administration Center, 5835 South Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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